THE  RIDDLE  FOR  THE  STATESMAN

capable of doing, and dragged that back-self into rela-
tion with it.

I remember very distinctly a dinner and a subse-
quent walk with him which presents itself now as
altogether typical of the quality of his influence.

I had come upon him one day while lunching with
Somers and Sutton at the Playwrights* Club, and had
asked him to dinner on the spur of the moment. He
was oddly the same curly-headed, red-faced ventrilo-
quist and oddly different, rather seedy as well as
untidy, and at first a little inclined to make compari-
sons with my sleek successfulness. But that disposi-
tion presently evaporated, and his talk was good and
fresh and provocative. And something that had long
been straining at its checks in my mind flapped over,
and he and I found ourselves of one accord.

Altiora wasn't at this dinner. When she came
matters were apt to become confusedly strenuous.
There was always a slight and ineffectual struggle at
the end on the part of Margaret to anticipate Altiora's
overpowering tendency to a rally and the establish-
ment of some entirely unjustifiable conclusion by a
coup~de-main. When, however, Altiora was absent,
the quieter influence of the Cramptons prevailed;
temperance and information for its own sake pre-
vailed excessively over dinner and the play of
thought. . . . Good Lord! what bores the Cramp-
tons were! I wonder I endured them as I did. They
had all of them the trick of lying in wait conversa-
tionally; they had no sense of the self-exposures, the
gallant experiments in statement that are necessary
for good conversation. They would watch one talking
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